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Still further Notes on the Agrimonies 

By Eugene P. Bickneli. 

It so happens that only now, some months after its publica- 
tion, have I read in this journal Dr. Robinson's defense of his ex- 
pressed views as to the names which should be used in our group 
of agrimonies. Lest silence should be taken as giving assent, some 
further words may here be said touching the nomenclatorial dis- 
turbance which has developed around these modest plants. Let 
not the time-honored name of their genus bear any such irreverent 
modification as one of our British friends has ventured to sug- 
gest (James Britten, Journal of Botany, 39 : 1 5 2). It is not easy 
to discern any important reason why the discussion should be 
modeled too sharply after a salient character of the plants them- 
selves which, after all, are provided with hooked prickles only in 
the beneficent way of nature. The third paper of the discussion 
is stripped of all such armament and the reply it must elicit here 
gladly follows its graceful lead. Nevertheless, a wide divergence 
of view on the points at issue must still be expressed. 

Happily, the number of propositions at first in dispute are 
already reduced since he has frankly admitted that the names 
newly adopted for two of our species were incorrectly taken up.* 
But it should not be left unsaid that the names since adopted for 
these mistakenly substituted ones are equally ineligible for current 
use inasmuch as they cannot justly be made to supplant the names 
by which the plants in question were earlier distinguished. 

The matters remaining in dispute are primarily these : (1) The 
right application of the name Agrimonia striata Michx. (2) The 
identity of A, Brittoniana with A. pilosa Ledeb. (3) The identity 
of A. hirsuta Muhl. (4) The status of distinctive names of species 
first used in a varietal sense. 

1. Dr. Robinson argues that the A. striata Michx. is the 
same as my A. Brittoniana, basing his contention on the orig- 

* Agrimonia platycarpa Wallr. for A. mollis Britton, and A. microcarpa Wallr. for 
A. striata Michx. (A. glabra Muhl.). 
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inal description of the plant and on one of the specimens on the 
existing sheet of A. striata in the Michaux herbarium. Of the 
original description it may at once be said that it applies better to 
A. Brittoniana than to any other one of our species. A moment's 
thought, however, will show that this essential agreement is in 
itself quite inconclusive. If there were no such plant as A. Brit- 
toniana the description would unquestionably be held to apply 
with sufficient exactness to several of our species and, as a matter 
of fact, was so held during the long period within which A. 
Brittoniana remained undistinguished. The description is, in fact, 
almost generic, and specimens of A. hirsnta (Muhl.), A. glabra 
(Muhl.) and A. mollis Britton may be compared character by 
character with the description and be found to come sufficiently 
within it. It cannot be claimed therefore that Michaux's descrip- 
tion is in itself so thorough-going as to exclude all but a single 
one of several critically similar species. But even assuming that 
it was principally derived from a specimen of the plant now known 
as A. Brittoniana, Michaux's name would still be unavailable. 

The existing sheet of A. striata in the Michaux herbarium at 
Paris shows that the species as originally put forth was a com- 
posite one. Upon the sheet are two distinct plants both labeled A. 
striata, one being A. Brittoniana, the other A. glabra (Muhl.). It 
is, of course, well-established practice that the first critical student 
of a mixed species has the privilege of restricting the original 
name and applying it definitively to either of the two or more 
component plants. In this case of the composite A. striata Michx. 
this was long ago done, and in no uncertain way, by Dr. Gray. 
The name A. striata was thus carefully limited by him to that part 
of the original A. striata later distinguished by Muhlenberg as A. 
Eupatoria glabra. I cannot see how this long-standing disposition 
of the matter can now be reversed, even though the balance of 
probabilities — certainties in this case are now quite beyond our 
reach — should favor the view that, possibly with better reason, 
Dr. Gray might have restricted the name A. striata to that one of 
the component specimens other than the one he chose. For his 
own reasons which may well have been, and doubtless were, bet- 
ter than we can now know, he did so limit the name, at his right 
was, and in unmistakable terms. Other material of which we now 
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know nothing may well have been available to him at that time to 
influence his determination, at any rate any amount of argument 
as to what might, could, would or should have been done can be 
of no avail as against what actually was done, and on matters of 
that kind we may well hesitate to attack the wisdom of Dr. Gray. 

In attempting to correlate an actual specimen of a plant 
with a written description there is always a very natural tendency 
to read into the words of the description the particular characters 
of the specimen seeking determination. Descriptive terms must 
necessarily be more or less elastic owing to the great variability 
in the characters of organic beings and it is well, therefore, al- 
ways to guard against a too formal understanding of such terms 
or to attach to them an adequacy which nature itself is certain to 
repudiate. It follows that a very brief description of a plant 
which may be quite sufficient in the case of a monotypic species is 
very apt to be found to be little more than generic if the species 
finally proves to be only one of a closely related group. The 
description of A. striata Michx. is, as already shown, a case in 
point. Contrariwise, in the case of the plant A. glabra (Muhl.) 
which forms part of the type of A. striata Michx., it will not do to 
insist too strongly on the character of "globular fruit," a term 
which wholly fails to cover the great variability in the fruit of this 
species. At full maturity its fruit is often perfectly graduated to 
the base — fairly turbinate on a not too narrow understanding of 
that term — which may on may not be somewhat curved, the very 
character from which Wallroth derived the specific name rosiellata. 
So, too, the fruit becomes definitely reflexed, if less conspicuously 
so than in A. Brittoniana, and in some of its variations may well 
be described as sulcate and crowned by the bristles just as is 
called for by Michaux's description. It may be said further that 
A. Brittoniana is by no means always so sharply distinguished in its 
characters as to be readily separable from specimens of A. hirsuta 
or A. mollis, and specimens occur which need careful discrimina- 
tion in order to be confidently distinguished. 

In discussing A. Brittoniana Dr. Robinson has more than once 
referred to the "first mentioned type," a phrase absolutely without 
meaning when applied to a species of which an exclusive type has 
been set apart. It so happens that the plant thus referred to was 
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somewhat ambiguous and took first place in the list of specimens 
examined only for the purpose of showing continuity in the range 
indicated. 

2. It is, of course, quite possible that Dr. Robinson may be 
right in his contention that my A. Brittoniana is identical with the 
A. pilosa Ledeb. of Continental Europe, but his later reference to 
the matter seems to imply some recession from his earlier confi- 
dence in his position, and to my own mind the balance of proba- 
bilities is quite against this view. It is clear that the question must 
remain an open one subject to final settlement only by further 
critical study. 

3. I have already given in detail the reasons which establish 
conclusively the identity of Muhlenberg's A. Eitpatoria hirsuta. 
These reasons are made to appear all the more cogent from Dr. 
Robinson's later support of his dissenting view which finally rests 
alone on the purely fanciful supposition that the plant may have 
been a more hairy form of his A. Eupatoria glabra. The latter 
species does indeed, in rare cases, become somewhat hairy, but to 
suppose that this unusual state of the plant was regarded by 
Muhlenberg as its primary type is wholly untenable. Moreover 
A. glabra never approaches in hairiness the true A. Eupatoria of 
which Muhlenberg's hirsuta is made a variety. It is absurdly 
beyond reason to contend that so astute a botanist as Muhlenberg 
would make a variety hirsuta of a plant far less hairy than its parent 
type. 

The essential thing in regard to Muhlenberg's A. Eupatoria 
hirsuta is that it recognizes the capital fact that the common 
American plant, by Muhlenberg so considered, was distinct from 
the European. For the purpose of the present use of Muhlen- 
berg's name it matters not at all whether its original use was for 
a particular one of several species, as we have since learned to 
understand them, or was more general in its application. The 
name was given to confer a merited distinction on a common 
American plant, whether exclusively or only in part to the par- 
ticular species to which I have restricted it, is not of the least 
present consequence. 

The position that a distinctive name for a new species, because 
first used as a varietal designation, should be denied any future 
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recognition, involves a disregard of the simplest principles of 
justice that, in the nature of the case, can never receive any right 
following. That a moral principle should fall because of incon- 
venience in applying it, is a proposition hopelessly shut out from 
any justification. The moral flaw would instantly appear if in 
to-day's practice a plant described by one author as a variety 
should be by a promptly succeeding author claimed as a species 
under a different name. Even on the most irresponsible utili- 
tarian grounds it may be seriously doubted whether the ad- 
vantages claimed for the practice advocated would not be far 
outweighed by its subversion of much accepted nomenclature. 

In conclusion it may be reiterated that, in the course of this 
discussion, nothing has been brought forward which at all justifies 
the displacement of any of the names adopted in my review of the 
American species of this troublesome genus. 



